A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
subject of his Traite des Membranes, published in 1800. Patho-
logical changes, according to Bichat, affected tissues rather than
organs. This view marked a great advance, which held its own
until the further discoveries of Virchow transferred the seat of
disease to the cells of which tissues and organs are composed.
Although Bichat died at the age of thirty-one, his is one of the
great names of medical history.
A third famous pathologist was our own MATTHEW BAILLIE
(1761-18123), the nephew of the Hunters and son of the Professor
of Divinity at Glasgow.1 Educated at Balliol College, Oxford,
he settled in London, where he taught anatomy for twenty years
and eventually acquired a large fortune as a physician. He
was physician to St. George's Hospital and physician to King
George III, whom he attended during his last illness. His greatest
achievement, however, was the publication of his Morbid Anatomy
in 1793. This complete work, the first of the kind, was illustrated
by a series of excellent engravings, and it is interesting to note that
the figure illustrating emphysema of the lung depicts the lung of
Dr. Samuel Johnson.2
Inoculation and Vaccination
Smallpox, now a comparatively rare disease, was very pre-
valent during the eighteenth century. The mortality was high,
and among the survivors there were many pock-marked faces
and cases of blindness. Any relief from such a plague was welcome,
and when Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, wife of the British
Ambassador in Turkey, introduced " inoculation " into England
in 1717, it was eagerly welcomed and widely practised. After
the method had been tried successfully upon, six condemned
criminals, several members of the Royal House were inoculated,
and this naturally increased the popularity of the procedure.3
It had been long in use in the East. In China, it consisted
in blowing or sniffing into the nose the powdered dried crusts
from a case of smallpox. The method employed in England was
to make a superficial incision in the arm, and to draw through it a
1  W. MacMichael, The Gold-headed Cane, 1827 (chap, v, " Baillie ").   (This emblem of
the physician relates its adventures in the hands of five successive owners, none of
whom, however, were Presidents of the Royal College of Physicians.   See p. 253)
2  R, H. Major, Classic Descriptions #f Disease, 1932, p. 546
* A, KJebs, " The Historic Evolution of Variolation/* Bull Johns HopL Hosp., 1913,
vol. xxwvp. 69
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